











THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
- AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — Cowper. 
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KIND ATTENTIONS. 


STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE OLD SQUIRE. 
Strange is the heart of man, with its quick mysterious instincts. 
— Longfellow. 
°oR down,” said Mr. Strafford to his young 
prisoner, as he followed him with a flushed 
cheek and a defiant manner into the old, faded, dusty, 
fusty parlour. 
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“No,” said the latter, decidedly; ‘not in this 
house.” ; 

“Why not ?”’ the squire asked, without looking at 
him. 

‘“‘You called me a thief!’ said Tom. 

‘‘No, no, no!” theold man exclaimed, as if smitten 
with sudden pain. 

‘« You said as much.” 

“IT did not mean it; don’t think any more of it; 
forget it. I said itin anger, in haste; I have repented 
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674 STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 


of it ever since, ever-since. 
have repented of it!”’ 

He speke in such an earnest and lamentable 
tone that it was evident his mind was wandering 
and recurring to some event long past. Tom Howard 
thought of what the gam:keeper had told him not 
an hour ago, about the old man’s quarrel with his 
son and of his having called him a thief. He felt 
sorry that he had inadvertently recalled to his mind 
a circumstance which seemed to give him so much 

ain. 

- Never mind,” he said; ‘‘I shall not think any 
more about it.” 

“Well, sit down,” said the squire, recollecting 
himself. 

‘‘T’m not tired,” said Tom; ‘but I thought you 
were. You had better get rested, and then go on to 
the magistrate.” 

‘‘No, no; I have done with that. I don’t mean to 
go there now. You'll forget all I said about that, 
won't you? Forgive and forget, you know; forgive 
and forget. Sit down just for a little while, to please 
me; do.” 

Tom, being thus exhorted, seated himself on the 
corner of a chair, ready to start up again in a moment. 
The old man kept walking about the room, and look- 
ing into his drawers and cupboards as if searching 
for something, and yet hardly knowing what. Pre- 
sently he shuffled out of the room, and Tom heard 
his voice at the kitchen door. 

‘‘ Haven’t you got anything at all in the house?” 
he said; ‘‘ not a bit of cake or anything?” 

‘‘ Not a scrap,” the housekeeper answered. ‘‘ Why 
Mr. Strafford, what has come over you? and what 
are you doing with that lad in the parlour? Send 
him away and let me get your dinner.” 

Mr. Strafford returned presently, and found Tom 
standing up, ready to depart. 

‘‘What are you going to do, Mr. Strafford?” he 
said. ‘Am I to go or not?” 

‘‘You can go,” he answered, “if you.will; but 
don’t be ina hurry. I want to talk to you a little; 
sit down again just for a minute.” 

Tom resumed hisseat. He beganto feel very sorry 
for this old man and to wish he had not called him an 
old scarecrow. 

‘‘ What is your name?” Mr. Strafford asked. 

‘Tom Howard.” + 

‘¢ Are you quite sure of that?” 

‘* Of course I am.” 

Mr. Strafford sighed ; he had a habit of sighing 
quietly and almost inaudibly ; he was quiet in all his 
ways and movements, except when anything occurred 
to disturb or irritate him. He was the loneliest, 
saddest-looking old man, Tom thought, that he had 
ever seen; and now that he was treating him with 
gentleness and kindness he felt his heart touched with 
compassion for him, and tears rose to his eyes. Mr. 
Strafford questioned him about his home, his friends, 
his parents, whence he had come, and where he was 
staying. 

‘India?’ he repeated; ‘India? You never heard 
my name mentioned there did you?” 

‘‘No. I never met with anybody of the name 
before anywhere,” Tom answered. He remembered 
that the gamekeeper’s wife had asked a similar 
question and that he had answered it rather brusquely. 

_ Mr. Strafford looked so depressed and unhappy that 
: he reproached himself now for having made such a 
reply. There was a pause for some moments, the 
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old man keeping his eyes fixed upon the boy’s fan 
as,if he would read every feature of it again and 
again. 

“‘T must, go,” said Tom, shrinkin 
the scrutiny. ‘I must go now, Mr. 
you done with me?” 

‘‘Must you go? Well, but Iwas thinking—I havo 
not got anything in the house. What a pity it is! 
But there is some nice fruit in the garden ; boys like 
fruit. Come and gather some; and—Mary, Mary, 
bring a basket—you shall take some home’ with 
you.” 

Before Tom could protest that he would do nothing 
of the kind Mr. Strafford had hastened from the 
room, and his voice was heard in the kitchen. 

‘A basket, I say! a basket!” 

‘“‘ Basket! I’ve got no basket. What’s come over 
you, I wonder? Cakes and fruit indeed! what next I 
should like to know? - Fruit is money, an’t it? it’s 
all going to market: it’s all bespoke. You don’t like 
anybody to touch it; you know you don’t.” 

This was true as a rule; there were often disputes 
between Mr. Strafford and his servant about the 
fruit and other garden produce. 

‘The young man had better go home,” Mrs. Daunt 
continued; ‘‘ we don’t want strangers here; and there’s 
nothing for them if they come.” 

‘Hold your tongue, Mrs. Daunt, and bring mea 
basket, as I bid you.” 

‘‘ There then,” she said, reluctantly, bringing him 
the smallest she could find. Tom entered the kitchen 
at that instant, and saw it. 

“That won’t hold a ha’porth,” Mr. Strafford ex- 
claimed. ‘Bring me a large one, I tell you.” 

‘You will be sorry afterwards,’’ Mrs. Daunt said 
in a lugubrious tone; ‘and then you'll blame me.” 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Strafford,” said Tom ; ‘‘never mind 
the fruit. Thank you forit allthe same.” And he 
left the house. 

‘Stop! stop!” cried the old man, rushing after 
him. . ‘* The dog, the dog!” 

Tom had observed a large dog in a kennel near the 
door as he entered the house from the yard; but the 
dog had taken no notice of him, his master being with 
him. Now, as he was running past, glad to escape 
from the gloomy Cap of Mr. Strafford’s house, 
and thinking nothing about the dog; the brute sprang 
from his kennel, and leaping upon him rolled him over 
upon the stones. In another moment he would have 
seized him with his teeth, but Mr. Strafford bursting 
from the house uttered a yell, so harsh, so fierce, so 
altogether inhuman, that the dog was arrested in his 
onslaught, and the next instant the old man precipi- 
tated himself upon the brute, falling upon him bodily 
and clutching him by the throat with his old withered 
hands as if he would have strangled him. The dog 
shook him off in a moment, and seemed at first as if 
he would have attacked him, but recognising his 
master he slunk away growling to his kennel. Mr. 
Strafford followed him, kicking him and storming at 
him, and then suddenly turned back to see that Tom 
was all right. 

“Are you hurt?” he exclaimed, looking at tho 
boy with anxiety, and panting from the joint effects 
of his exertion and alarm. ‘Are you hurt?” 

‘No, sir,” said Tom; “not a bit. But I am 
afraid you are. Did he bite you?” 

‘No, I’m not hurt, only put about ; very much 
put about. If the dog had injured youI would have 
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STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 


Tom took the old gentleman by the hand to lead 
him back to the house, and begged him to lean on 
him, seeing how much he was shaken. Mrs. Daunt 
also came to help him. He revived after a short time, 
and when Tom again proposed to go, said he would 
walk a little way with him and see him safe. Tom 
would have persuaded him to turn back after the 
kennel was passed and they were out of the yard, 
but Mr. Strafford continued to hobble along byhisside, 
leaning slightly on his shoulder, more as if it pleased 
him to rest his hand there than for the sake of the 
support it afforded him. 

‘Oh, the fruit!” he said, presently ; ‘‘ you shall 
have some fruit. Come to-morrow and bring a 
basket; but come to the front door; be sure you 
come to the front door. I will have it open, ready 
for you.” 

“Pll come and ask how you are,” said Tom; ‘ to- 
morrow, if I can; or the day after at all events. I 
hope you will be quite well by that time.” 

‘Yes, come and ask after me.” 

“ And—and—’” said Tom, “I want to say that I 
am very sorry for what I said to you in the field. I 
beg your pardon for it.” 

The smile faded from Mr. Strafford’s face. 

“Ah!” he murmured, “don’t, don’t; it was my 
fault, not yours; forget all about it; forgive and 
forget, forgive and forget. Here is your friend; 
why it is Mr. Martin’s son, is it not?” 

Little Martin came in sight at that moment with a 
basket on his arms. The hare was recovering, and 
Mr. Martin had sent him to set it at liberty near the 
spot where it had been captured, and at the same 
time to look for Tom, as they were entirely ignorant 
as to the cause of his absence. Martin was much 
surprised to see Tom and the squire walking side by 
side in the most friendly and sympathetic manner. 
When he first caught sight of the latter, he had felt 
inclined to throw down the hare and take to his heels, 
but he now stood still and waited for them. When 
Mr. Strafford learnt what was in the basket he 
seemed vexed. 

“Bother about the hare!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Do 
what you like with it; I’ll give it to you””—address- 
ing Tom: ‘‘ And you will be sure to come and see 
me, won’t you?” ~ 

“ Let us turn him loose,” said Tom. 

“No, don’t,” cried Mr. Strafford. ‘‘ Keep him, 
my good boy; kill him and eat him; do what you 
like with him.” 

“Let us tame him,’’ cried Martin, eagerly. 

“All right,” said Tom. ‘Thank you, Mr. Straf- 
ford ; we will keep him and make a pet of him.” 

“Will you, though,” said the old man. “It will 
not be easy, but I dare say you will succeed. Keep 
him and tame him and make a pet of him, and come 
often and tell me how you get on. I think I must go 
back now; I am stiffer than I thought I was.” ° 

The boys bade him good morning; Tom shook 
hands with him, which Martin did not offer to do, 
but looked on with mingled surprise and awe, and 
away they ran together. Before they had gone far 
they wage to peep into the basket, and after a 
delightful inspection of the leveret, looked back 
towards the spot where they had left Mr. Strafford. 
He was standing still, leaning upon a spud which he 
had brought with him, and gazing at them. Tom 
waved his hand to him, and the old man returned 
the salute. 


“Tame it!” little Martin cried; ‘‘I should think 
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you will! You could tame anything; you could 
tame a lion; you could tame a bear; you could tame 
a deaf adder; you have tamed old Strafford. How 
did you do it, Tom? How did you do it?” 

“‘T don’t know,” Tom replied.. ‘He changed all 
of asudden. He was going to put me in prison for 
poaching ; he was as fierce and savage as any man 
could be; and then he wanted to give me cake and 
fruit and all sorts of things ;” and he related all his 
adventures at length to his friend, repeating his for- 
mer remark in conclusion: ‘He changed all ona 
sudden, but I am sure I don’t know why.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV,—LEAP-YEAR. 


O, sir, you are old ; 
Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her contine ; yeu should be ruled and led 
By some discretion, that discerns your state 
Better than you yourself. 
—Shakespeare. 


Mr. SrrarrorpD, returning by slow and painful steps 
to his dreary home, was met at the door by his house- 
keeper, Mrs. Daunt, known among the neighbours 
by the name of Weeping Mary, who, in a dismal 
voice entreated him to make haste, for his dinner was 
ready and would be good for nothing if he did not 
sit down to it at once, and it would be a shame and 
a pity, she said, for such good victuals to be wasted ; 
it was enough to make anybody cry to seo anythin 
wasted ; such were her feelings as the squire well 
knew. Mr. Strafford made no reply, but pointed to 
his coat, torn and dirty from his conflict with the dog, 
and she helped him to change it, while the girl Betsy 
brought in the dish provided for his refection. Mr. 
Strafford glanced at his hands as if he would have 
liked to wash them, but as Mary was urgent for him to 
set to, and took off the covers at once, he waived the 
question of cleanliness, as he had often done before, 
and took his place at the table. He said no grace 
before meat ; he had discontinued that practice long 
ago. What would be the use of saying grace for 
himself alone? He could think it as well or better. 
If the choice must needs lie between utterance and 
intention the latter ought certainly to be preferred ; 
but Mr. Strafford having ceased to repeat his grace, 
had also given up thinking about it, and had almost 
forgotten by this time that he had ever made use of 
either alternative. 

‘*T cannot eat to-day,” he said, after trying a few 
mouthfuls. ‘‘ Ihave had a severe shake. That dog 
must be sent away.” 

‘The dog!’ said Mrs. Daunt. ‘‘ Ah, poor thing! 
it was not his fault; he can’t abide strangers. He 
keeps all the beggars off ; not a tramp dares venture 
near the house when Ruffian shows himself. There’s 
nothing for them here if they were to come; but he 
saves me the trouble of telling them so.” 

‘‘T’ll have him removed,” said Mr. Strafford ; ‘‘ he 


‘gets too savage.” 


- “He is no worse than he was, Mr. Strafford. I 
should not blame the dog if I was you. If you bring 
strangers here, it’s only natural that he should fly 
out upon them. He thinks it ishisduty. What boy 
was that, and where did you pick him up?” 

Mrs. Daunt was on very easy terms with her 
master, and spoke her mind freely on all occasions, 
sympathising with him, outwardly, at least, in most 
things, and accommodating her humour to his, gene- 
rally avery dismal humour. He put up with a great 





deal from her, believing that she was very careful of 
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his interests, and feeling himself dependent upon her 
for his comforts and economies. She was surprised, 
therefore, when Mr. Strafford turned uponher angrily, 
and, in answer to inquiries about the boy, told her to 
‘* hold her tongue.” 

‘It is for your sake I spoke, Mr. Strafford,” she 
answered, in a whining tone. ‘‘I don’t like to see 
you imposed upon by anybody, and children are so 
deceitful.” 

Mr. Strafford shook his head impatiently. 

‘*T did not think you was one to be imposed upon,” 
Mrs. Daunt continued ; ‘‘ especially by a bold-faced 
child like that. I heard him talking to you as if you 
had been an old beggar-man.” 

‘Silence, woman!” Mr. Strafford exclaimed, more 
annoyed by her remark than she could understand. 

Mary put her apron to her eyes and sniffed. It was 
this habit which had gained for her the sobriquet of 
Weeping Mary. Mr. Strafford took no notice of her 
this time. ‘“‘I hope you don’t feel any the worse for 
your fall,” she said, lingering in the room, with a 
plate in one hand, while the other was still occupied 
with her apron and her eyes. 

“Not much.” 

‘‘ Because a fall at your time of life might be very 
serious. A gentleman of your age ought to be 
very careful of himself.” 

‘‘Go and get your dinner, and never mind me,” 
said the squire, snappishly. 

‘‘T couldn’t eat a morsel, Mr. Strafford; you have 
not ate a bit yourself.” She dropped her apron a 
little, and swayed her head impressively. ‘‘ You 
ought to take all the nourishment you can at your 
period,” she continued. ‘‘ What with being sorry 
for you, and what with being spoke to as if I was 
nothing to nobody, I have not got any appetite 
myself, and that’s no wonder. I would be ashamed 
of myself if I had, though it’s on the stroke of two, 
and dinner-time is one. But dinner! lor, deary me! 
what’s dinner!” 

‘‘ What is it?’ said Mr. Strafford ; ‘‘ why, a boiled 
rabbit and bacon—good enough for anybody.” 

‘‘T don’t want anything better, Mr. Strafford, nor 
yet so good for myself. I would not put you to ex- 
pense, as you know, Mr. Strafford, not if you were as 
rich as Judas in the play. It ain’t dinner that I want; 
it’s kind words, kind words from one that I have a re- 
spect and attachment for, and shall have, whatever 
he may say to me when he isn’t quite himself, as is 
natural after such a shake at his period.” 

The last words were spoken in an undertone, as if 
in soliloquy, yet not so low but that Mr. Strafford 
could hear them. The old squire groaned with im- 
patience and weariness. 

‘*Can’t I get you anything, Mr. Strafford?”’ Mary 
said, in a coaxing manner, coming to his side and 
looking him in the face. ‘‘It is my dooty to take 
care of you and to cherish you all I can; and dooty 
is a pleasure when you will let me do it. What can 
| Ido for you, Mr. Strafford?” 

‘‘Do? Leave the room, that’s all I want; you 
worry me.”’ 

Mary sniffed loudly; she was too angry to weep, 
but dissembled her wrath and went. But as svon as 
she reached the kitchen she set down the dish with a 
bang, and bade the ‘‘ gell”” get out and go about her 
work, and not stand listening there. ‘‘ He’ll ring 
his bell presently,” she said, to herself, ‘‘ and be as 
mild as milk again; but I won’t have that boy 
coming about the place. He is quite silly about that 
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boy. I am not going to be thrown off like an old 
shoe after toiling and moiling and screwing and 
starving as I have done for him.’”’ Mrs. Daunt dit 
not look much as if she starved herself whatever 
she might do for others; and, notwithstanding her 
want of appetite—which was not to be wondered at 
after the good luncheon she had eaten—applied her- 
self in a furtive manner to the rabbit, eating from the 
dish as she stood. Mrs. Daunt regarded herself. as 
rather more than a servant in that house, and had 
for some time past cherished the hope that she 
might one day be its mistress. Mr. Strafford had, 
she flattered herself, got used to her ways, and de- 
rived great comfort from her sad and sympathisiag 
manner. She was very attentive to him, and minis- 
tered to his comfort in many ways, and he had 
become so dependent upon her, that she fancied he 
could not do without her. She nursed him when he 
was unwell, cherished his infirmities, and, if the 
truth must be confessed, had obtained great influence 
over him. He would rather, perhaps, have lived 
entirely alone; but that was scarcely possible. He 
looked upon Mrs. Dauntas little better than a cypher, 
and, as long as she did not intrude too much, put up 
with her, and was obliged sometimes to acknowledge 
to himself that she was very useful to him. But he 
had no idea that she contemplated any nearer alliance 
between her master and herself than that which 
their mutual interests had cemented. 

Mr. Strafford, as soon as he was left to himself, 
rose from his chair, and, notwithstanding his stiff- 
ness and fatigue, began to pace to and fro in his 
parlour. His hands were clasped before him, and 
his fingers played nervously with one another. He, 
like Mary, was thinking about the boy, and what the 
boy had said to him. The words, “If you were not 
such an old man I would kick you,” rankled in his 
mind, though not with any feeling of anger against 
the speaker. On the contrary, the more he thought 
of them the more he admired the chivalrous spirit of 
the young child who refused to take advantage of his 
infirmity, real or supposed. Respect for his grey 
hairs could not have had much to do with it, for he 
had just before called him an old scarecrow. It 
seemed rather as if the child pitied and despised him. 
Was he then so very old? He felt himself older 
at that moment than he had ever felt before ; his 
limbs ached, and restless though he was in spirit, he 
was fain to discontinue his pacing about, and lowered 
himself into a chair with a little cry. Was he so 
very old? That was the chief thought which racked 
him now. He had not yet reached the allotted span 
of three score years and ten. Was he so worn before 
his time as to attract the notice and compassion of a 
child? If so, the end might be not far off. If 
he were to die now what profit would there be of all 
his life? He could not but feel that he had had very 
little enjoyment—very little comfort even—for many 
years past. Labour and sorrow! labour and sorrow! 
Not much else even in his strength. He had been 
heaping up treasure, to be sure, and his strong box 
was fullof parchments—mortgages and bonds—which 
represented large sums of money. He did not spend 
one-tenth of his income, and latterly these accumu- 
lations had been going on at such a rate that he 
would have found it difficult, with his parsimonious 
habits, to dispose of them if he had been so inclined. 
What was to become of them all? he eould not take 
them with him. There was not a creature in this 





world to whom he would like to bequeath them. 
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{hat woman in the kitchen had been harping upon 
the same string—his age and his infirmities. And 
what a waste his life had been! What a dreary time 
it was to look back upon! Forty years nearly of con- 
tinual mortification! forty years of wrangling and 
jangling with his neighbours—of contempt and scorn 
on their part, of loneliness and ill-temper on his own! 
There was not a creature who respected him, not one 
who cared for him. And why should they? What 
good had he ever done tothem? A generation had 
grown up round him to whom he was known only 
as Old Strafford, the screw, the miser. They 
envied him, no doubt. It was pleasant to think of 
that ; and he tried to believe and to think, when he 
saw any of his neighbours with their children or 
their friends about them, that he did not envy them. 
He had always thought it would be a fine thing to 
die rich—all but the dying—to have his name and 
the amount of his fortune published in the local 
papers, with a neat paragraph! But, after all, 
what difference would it make to him? If the 
newspaper report should be ever so astonishing, he 
would know nothing about it. Or if, on the con- 
trary, the printer should by accident omit a cypher, 
and so bring the amount down to something compara- 
tively small, he would have no power to set it right. 
That was a very galling and exasperating thought! 
If it were possible to take his wealth with him, to 
start afresh with in the next world, there would then 
have been some reason in his parsimony, and some 
recompense in prospect. But now he was old—old 
suddenly, older than he had supposed—and his 
money, what had it done for him ? what could it do? 

He mused in this way for an hour or more, until 
he began to feel faint for want of food, and, ringing 
the bell, desired Mary to get a fire lighted on the 
hearth and to bring him his tea. 

“That’s right, Mr. Strafford,” she said, pityingly. 
“You are out of sorts, and must be made comfort- 
able. I know just how you feel after that fall; I 
tumbled over a chair myself once, and felt it for 
weeks afterwards. You must let me take care of 
you. I'll fetch a pillow to set behind you, and do 
you lean back and make yourself as easy as you 
can.” 

Mr. Strafford submitted to Mrs. Daunt’s attentions 
sadly and wearily, while Weeping Mary displayed 
her sympathy in many a sigh and sniff. She brought 
in the tea-tray and the kettle, placed the buttered 
toast upon the hearth, where the fire was beginning 
to blaze up, and then, drawing a little table to her 
master’s side, sat down opposite to him and poured 
out his tea. Mrs. Daunt tad made a practice lately 
of taking tea with the squire. ‘It was company for 
him and for her,” she said; ‘and she could wait 
upon him better. It was economical as well; tea for 
one was tea for two; and the gell could have the tea- 
pot when they had done with it.” 

When the meal was ended and the tea-things were 
removed, Mrs. Daunt came and sat down by her 
master’s side, with some darning. For a long while 
neither of them spoke; but Mary gave frequent 
tokens of her sympathy by looks and sighs. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed at length, ‘you must be 
more careful of yourself in future than ever you have 
been yet; and J must be more careful of you, too; 
unless anything should happen as I should have to 
g0 away and leave you.” 

“Leave me,” said the squire, “‘ why?” 

“TI don’t know,” she answered, with her eyes 
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fixed pensively upon the eye of her needle. “I 
sometimes think as it will come to that; and, if so, 
the sooner I can make up my mind to it the better 
for us both.” 

**T don’t understand you, Mrs. Daunt.” 

‘“You used to call me ‘Mary,’” she murmured ; 
but her master took no notice of the remark, and 
she proceeded, ‘‘I don’t wish to leave you, of 
course.” 

‘‘Then why should you talk about it?” 


dered at, all things considered.” 

‘Then let them.” 

‘Yes, Mr. Strafford, it’s all very well for you to 
say so; but it is vexing and worrying, besides being 
hardly right, for me. I have a duty to myself, and 
must not forget it neither.” 

Mr. Strafford was entirely at a loss to divine her 
meaning. Her conversation bored him, and leaning 
back in his chair, he closed his eyes, as if he were 
going to sleep. The pillow was very comfortable ; 
Mary had done right to bring it. 

‘‘The neighbours have been asking me this ever 
so long when it is to be, and all about it. We can- 
not go on for ever as we are, you know. You a 
widower and me a widow.” 

Mr. Strafford opened his eyes and looked at her, 
wondering. 

‘‘T was in a manner engaged before ever I came 
here ten years ago, but I put the young man off, 
that I might take your place instead. I never 
repented it, though, and I dare say I never shall.” 

‘‘T have heard you say so before,’ Mr. Strafford 
replied; “but why talk of leaving now? Is that 
engagement likely to come on again?” 

‘*No, Mr. Strafford, you need not ask it.” Mary 
wiped her eyes and face generally, and continued, 
‘No, indeed; you know better than that. But it is 
time something was settled definite, after all the 
years as I have been with you, doing all for you and 
being all to you. You are not like other folks, you 
know. You have nobody to look to to nurse you, 
natural, if you was ill. No father, nor mother, nor 
sister, nor brother, as the hymn says; no daughter, 
no son—”’ 

‘‘Hush, woman, hush!” he murmured; but she 
was too much taken up with her duty to herself to 
hear him. 

‘‘No child of your old age; and you are getting 
old, you know—though not too old for me, Mr. 
Strafford. Mary will not forsake you as others have 
done; Mary knows how to honour old age; shoe 
esteems grey hairs, does Mary; she loves the very 
wrinkles on an old man’s forehead. Years is her 
choice—her preference. There’s nobody but Mary 
to do anything for you, Mr. Strafford, and no one 
else wanted at your period. But it’s time it was all 
settled. Only yesterday a pedlar came to the door 
and wanted to fit my finger with a ring. So he had 
heard. Everybody talks of it, and it is not pleasant 
to be in everybody’s mouth. In short, my dear Mr. 
Strafford, if it don’t come off soon I shall have to go 
away and leave you, for my feelings will not bear it.”’ 

She paused and used her handkerchief, as if it had 
been a mop; then proceeded :— 

“I am obliged to talk like this, Mr. Strafford, 
though it’s an awkward thing for the likes of me to 
begin about. But it is leap-year, Mr. Strafford ; and 





ladies have the privilege in leap-year, haven’t they, 
Mr. Strafford ?” 


“Other folks will talk; and it is not to be won- 


> 
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She smiled at him tenderly as she spoke; but 
observing his look of amazement, the bland expres- 
sion faded quickly from her face, and putting up her 
apron to her eyes, she wept audibly. 

‘‘Mrs. Daunt!’’ said the squire, in a voice husky 
with anger. 

‘*Call me Mary,” she interposed, misinterpreting 
the cause of his emotion. 

‘Mrs. Daunt,” he repeated, ‘‘are you mad?” 

‘Mad, Mr. Strafford!” she exclaimed, dropping 
her apron, and looking him full in the face. ‘Mad! 
Oh, no, Mr. Strafford, I’m not mad.” 

‘‘ Then—then—leavw the room this instant.” 

‘What?’ she exclaimed, laughing hysterically. 
‘* Leave the room, did you say?” 

Mr. Strafford rose to his feet and pointed, with a 
— and gesture that could not be mistaken, to the 
door. 

‘If I leave the room,” she said, ‘‘I shall leave 
the house also, Mr. Strafford.’ 

Still he pointed to the door. 

“T cannot stop here a moment, after what has 
passed ; and there’s nobody but that gell about to do 
anything. Do you mean, after all you have said, to 
turn me off in this way?” 

**Leave the room instantly,”’ he repeated. 

‘*' You will be sorry for this, Mr. Strafford.” 

He uttered but one other word, ‘‘Go.’’ He fol- 
lowed her to the door as she at length moved to- 
wards it, and turned the key in the lock as soon as 
she had passed the threshold. Then with a falter. 
ing step he regained his chair, threw himself back in 
it, with his arms hanging down helplessly on each 
side of him, and remained in that position for nearly 
an hour, as one bereft of life. 





FIGHT BETWEEN A MONGOOSE AND A 
COBRA, 





T has been believed from ancient times that the 
ichneumon of Egypt (Herpestes ichnenmon?) was not 
injured by the bite of poisonous serpents. The same 





immunity has been said to belong to the mongoose 
(Herpestes griseus), the Asiatic cousin of the ichneu- 
mon. It is supposed that in both instances the 
animal knows some plant which, when eaten, coun- 
teracts the snake poison. Others believe that the 
venom has no effect on the animal, and this is also 
said to be the case with boars and pigs, which de- 
stroy vipers and, in America, rattlesnakes without any 
risk. Whether there is any prophylactic or protect- 
ing power in the constitution, or whether pig-skin 
is too tough to allow the fangs to penetrate, is 
matter of discussion. 

With regard to the mongoose, some light is thrown 
on the question in the following account of a battle 
which took place with afieree cobra. The fight was 
witnessed by several officers of the Indian army, and 
a report of it appeared in the Madras newspapers at 
the time, signed by K. Macaulay, major; C. J. 
Combe, captain; and H. G. Symons, lieutenant, 
23rd regiment L.I., dated Trichinopoly, July 15, 
1863:— 

‘The mongoose approached the cobra with caution, 
but devoid of any appearance of fear. The cobra, 
with head erect and body vibrating, watched his 
opponent with evident signs of being aware of how 
deadly an enemy he had to contend with. The 
mongoose was soon within easy striking distance of 
the snake, who, suddenly throwing back his head, 
struck at the mongoose with tremendous force. The 
mongoose, quick as thought, sprung back out of 
reach, uttering at the same time savage growls. 
Again the hooded reptile rose on the defensive, and the 
mongoose, nothing daunted by the distended jaws 
and glaring eyes of his antagonist, approached so 
near to the snake that he was forced, not relishing 
such close proximity, to draw his head back consi- 
derably ; this lessened his distance from the greund. 
The mongoose, at once seizing the advantageous 
opportunity, sprung at the cobra’s head, and ap- 

eared to inflict as well as to receive a wound. 

gain the combatants put themselves in a position 
to renew the encounter; again the snake struck at 
his wily opponent, and again the latter’s agility 
saved him. It would be tedious to recount in further 
detail the particulars of about a dozen successive 
reunds, at the end of which time neither combatant 
seemed to suffer more than the other. — 

“The fight had lasted some three-quarters of an 
hour, and both combatants seemed now to nerve 
themselves for the final encounter. The cobra, 
changing his position of defence for that of attack, 
advanced, and seemed determined now ‘to do or die.’ 
Slowly on his watchful enemy the cobra advanced ; 
with equal courage the mongoose awaited the advance 
of his still unvanquighed foe. The cobra had now 
approached so close that the mongoose (who, owia 
to want of space behind, was unable to spring out o 
reach by jumping backwards, as it had done in the 
previous encounters) nimbly bounded straight up in 
the air. The cobra missed his object, and struck 
the ground under him. Immediately on the mon- 
goese alighting, the cobra, quick as thought, struck 
again, and, to all appearance, fixed his fangs in the 
head of the mongoose. The mongoose, as the cobra 
was withdrawing his head after he had inflicted the 
bite, instantly retaliated by fixing his teeth in the 
head of the cobra. This seemed to convince the 
cobra that he was no match for his fierce and ‘watch- 
ful antagonist ; and now. no long exhibiting a head 
erect and defiant eye, he unfolded his coils and 
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ignominiously slunk away. Instantly the mongoose 
was on his retreating foe, and burying his teeth in 
his brain, at once ended the contest. 

“The mongoose now set to work to devour his 
victim, and in a few minutes had eaten the head and 
two or three inches of the body, including the venom 
so dreaded by all. We should have mentioned 
before that, previous to this encounter, the snake had 
struck a fowl, which died within half-an-hour of the 
infliction of the bite; showing, beyond doubt, its 
capability of inflicting a deadly wound. 

‘‘ After the mongoose had satisfied his appetite, we 





: roosts. A European species was discovered not lon 


ago in Andalusia by Captain Widdrington, an 
called after him Herpestes Widdringtont. It closely 
resembles the Egyptian species. 

It is a singular but undoubted fact, that poisons 
produce different effects upon different animals ; 
thus strychnia, one of the most powerful poisons. 
known, not only is not injurious to certain acari, but 
is absolutely their food ; and Sir Emerson Tennent, in 
his classical work on Ceylon, tells us that the horn- 
bill (Buceros) feeds with impunity on the deadly 
fruit of the strychnos, or Nux vomica tree; so much 


roceeded to examine with a pocket lens the wounds | truth has the old proverb, ‘‘ What is one man’s food 
that he had received from the cobra; and on washing | is another man’s poison.” 


away the blood from one of these places, the lens dis- 
closed the broken fang of the cobra deeply imbedded in the 
head of the mongoose. . We have had the mongoose 


Captain de Winton, of Graftonbury, near Here- 
ford, has for some: time had in his possession a 
remarkably fine mongoose, which would pers‘st in 


confined ever since (now four days ago), and it is; breaking out and rambling the neighbourhood, when 


now as healthy and lively as ever.” 

The Indian mongoose is about the size of a ferret ; 
the Egyptian ichneumon is larger, measuring about 
twenty-one inches, not including the tail, which is 
some sixteen inches more. The colour of the mon- 
goose is a most pleasing mixture of grey and dark 
freckled hairs; it is an inquisitive little creature, 
fond of poking its sharp nose into every corner, and 
frequently hiding in holes. From the description of 
its manners the mongoose must be in this respect 
very like the weasel of our English lanes and hedges. 
The Greek name, Jchnewmon, which signifies ‘“ the 
tracker,” or “hunter,” was evidently given to the 
animal on account of its exploring and inquisitive 
habits. The generic term Herpestes denotes “a 
creeper.’ Although both these species are valuable 
on account of their destruction of poisonous and 
dangerous animals, yet they are too partial to the 
flesh of a delicate chicken to be trusted near hen- 





woe be to anything in the shape of poultry, pigeons, 
cats, or any other animals of moderate size. Buffon, 
the naturalist, tells us ‘‘ it fears neither the force of 
the dog, the malice of the cat; neither the claws of 
the vulture, nor the poison of the viper; it makes 
war upon the most formidable of serpents and even 
crocodiles, and by its invincible courage generally 
subdues its enemy.”’ The Graftonbury animal seems 
to have proyed Buffon and Goldsmith to be quite 
correct in their estimate of his powers. The “‘ Here- 
ford Times” stated that on one occasion when he 
broke out, meeting with a shepherd’s dog twenty 
times his size he gave him battle, and the contest 
waxed hot and furious. The mongoose at one time 
seemed to have the best of it, as the dog was inclined 
to retire; but being foolishly urged on, the dog 
resumed the fight, knocked the mongoose over, and, 
before he could recover himself, inflicted such injuries 
that death was the result. 





AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


BY GEORGE BENNETT, M.D., F.L.8., AUTHOR OF “GATHERINGS OF A NATURALIST IN AUSTRALASIA.” 


I,.—FROM SYDNEY 


I LEFT Sydney on the morning of the 21st of March, 

1875, in the mail steamer Ellora, for Melbourne, 
and in two days we were off Wilson’s Promontory, 
with fine weather and a smooth sea, having a very 
close view of the lighthouse, and the high, densely- 
wooded land in the background. Farther in the 
distance, the wooded ravines and the sandy beach of 
Waterloo Bay were seen; and in different directions 
the rugged islands of Corio, Glennys, Moneur, 
Rodondo, and the Cleft, added to the beauty of the 
scene. On passing the southern part of Cleft Island, 
a deep and open cleft was observed through the rock, 
from whence it obtained the name, and the only 
vegetation seen upon the island was en the ledge at 
the entrance of the aperture. The sides of the island 
Were perpendicular, and. worn quite smooth, as if by 
the action of water, and from the depth of water we 
could steam very close to it. Seals were seen sun- 
ning themselves on the rocks in its vicinity, and were 
observed in still greater numbers on Seal Island, not 
far distant. 

The following morning we arrived at Williams- 
town, which isa thriving suburb of Melbourne. 
The dry-dock, constructed at an enormous outlay, is 
very complete, and well worthy of inspection. I left 





TO HOBART TOWN, 


for Sandridge in a small steamer, and thence pro- 
ceeded by rail to Melbourne. 

From my hotel I drove to the Zoological Gardens 
of the Acclimatisation Society. The grounds are laid 
out with great taste, and planted with parterres of 
flowers then in full bloom. I observed that elegant 
tree, the silk-oak of Moreton Bay (G@revillea robusta), 
as well as many other exotic trees, adorning the 
grounds, The principal indigenous tree was the 
manna gum (Eucalyptus viminalis). The cages and 
the enclosures for the animals were arranged with 
judgment and taste. The lion and lioness more 
particularly attracted my attention, being full-grown 
animals, sleek and healthy; finer specimens could 
not be seen in any part. of the world. The 
Tasmanian wolf, or dog-headed thylaciaous (Paracyon 
eynocephalus), was a fine animal, and in good 
condition. This animal is only found living in 
Tasmania, butin other parts of Australia it occurs in 
a fossil state. There was also a number of deer 
from the Mauritius, and various genera and species 
of kangaroos from various parts of Australia. I also 
observed a koala, or native bear (Phascolarctos cine- 
reus), the most difficult of all the Australian animals, 
excepting the platypus ( Ornithorhynchus paradocus), to 
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keep alive in captivity. The method adopted here 
was to give it a limited range of a large gum-tree 
(Eucalyptus), on the foliage of which it could feed 
and range about, the only way I consider that these 
animals can 0e kept alive in confinement. We have 
never, as yet, been able to send them to Europe alive. 
There was a large collection of pheasants of various 
species, golden, silver, Reeve’s, kaleges, etc., and a 
large collection of other birds and mammals, both 
exotic and denizens of other parts of Australia. 

I afterwards visited the Gallery of the Fine Arts, 
which contains an excellent collection of paint- 
ings and sculpture, and, with the Technological 
Museum and Free Library, is arranged in one exten- 
sive and handsome building. The Scotch and In- 
dependent Churches were prominent buildings; the 
steeple of the former was lofty, light, and elegant. 
Near it was the monument erected to the memory of 
the Australian explorers, Burke and Wills, which was 
modelled and cast in bronze by Mr. Summers, the 
distinguished sculptor (now resident in Rome), when 
in Melbourne. These were all in Collins Street, at 
one end of which is seen the handsome range of the 
Treasury buildings. Among other notable public 
buildings may be mentioned the post-office, town- 
hall, and custom-house. 

The following day I called at the Mgseum of the 
University, and inspected it in company with its 
able director, the Professor of Natural ‘History. 
The arrangement of the collections was excellent. 
In the garden all the natural orders are represented 
by living plants and trees. Within the museum the 
mammals are disposed in groups according to the 
country they inhabit ; and in the background appro- 
priate scenery is introduced. I was also pleased 
to see that attention was paid to the osteological col- 
lection, as the skeletons of animals now form a very 
important part of the study of natural history. In 
the department of conchology, not only are the 
handsome outer coverings displayed, but the animals 
which occupied the shells are preserved in spirits or 
modelledin wax. The collection of birds and insects 
from all parts of the world was also large. 

After leaving the museum, I entered the town- 
hall. The hall is large and handsome, and the 
organ is very fine. In the afternoon I visited the 
Botanic Gardens on the St. Kilda road. The gardens 
had -evidently been much neglected. Close to them 
is the new Government House, occupying a very 
conspicuous site, which commands an extensive view 
of Melbourne and vicinity for miles around. 

Amongst other public buildings which I subse- 

uently visited was the General Hospital, situated in 

msdale Street. The wards are extensive, well ven- 
tilated, and the arrangements good. In the recently- 
erected wards attached to the older part of the hospital, 
the improvement in the style of building was very 
marked; the rooms are more lofty, the windows 
larger, and the light so regulated as to impart more 
cheerfulness. The grounds around the building are 
planted with ornamental trees and shrubs, and 
adorned with beds of flowers. The hospital is erected 
on a block of land on an elevated part of the city, 
near the National Gallery and Library building. 

After a brief stay, I left for Launceston (Tas- 
mania) in the Tamar steamer. The Yarra river 
winds some distance from Melbourne before the 
bay is reached. We passed Saltwater river, and 
the little town of Footscray; long flats extend 
for a great distance, and at some parts the banks 





of the Yarra are protected from the destructive 
action of the water by dense masses of reeds (Arundo 
phragmites), or stunted shrubs of the colonial pear- 
tree (Septos permum). The channel of the river is 
marked by numerous beacons. Cormorants, gulls 
and other sea-birds were congregated in great num- 
bers. A large number of butterflies, all of the samo 
species, accompanied us down the bay and for some 
distance at sea. 

The entrance to the Tamar is very dangerous, on 
account of rocks and shoals, but buoys are laid down, 
and there is a lighthouse to guide the pilot. As wo 

assed up the river the scenery was very picturesque. 

e passed George Town, noted as being the first set- 
tlement in this part of Tasmania. It is situated a 
few miles above the lighthouse, and appeared only a 
small village. The river has several bends in its 
course, and it was very interesting to observe the 
various changes of scenery as we sped along for a 
distance of forty miles to the town of Launcestor. 
The hills were clothed with various kinds of gum 
trees (Zucalypti) and other trees, mingled with various 
shrubs, one of which, at this season of the year—tho 
autumn—assumed a yellowish tint, and was covered 
by a profusion of scarlet berries. 

This was the English sweetbrier (Rosa rubiginosa), 
now become a wide-spreading annoyance, and I had 
subsequently many opportunities of observing its 
wide range over the country, similar to the Lantana 
aculeata in Ceylon, and the Guava psidium in the 
island of Tahiti. It was originally introduced as a 
hedge-plant, for which it is very efficient, if kept 
within proper bounds and well clipped; but, from 
carelessness or inattention, it has been permitted to 
run wild, and being propagated by the aid of birds 
and other causes it is fast becoming a serious evil, 
for so firm are the roots it canonly be eradicated 
by the help of bullocks. Often when attempting to 
botanise in what appeared a suitable locality, the 
collector finds himself entangled in a thicket of the 
thorny sweetbrier. It is not confined to Tasmania, 
as I have been informed that in New South Wales, 
at Saumarez, near Armidale, it has become very 
abundant. A similar method of eradicating it was 
adopted as in Tasmania, by employing bullocks to 
drag out the roots; but the attempt failed, as the 
smallest portion of the root remaining would soon 
grow again, and it was almost impossible to pull the 
roots entire from the hard soil. 

The Bar, below the town of Launeeston, can only 
be crossed at high water by thesteamers. The water 
being low on our arrival, the steamer would not be 
able to come up to the wharf for some hours, so we 
landed in boats. 

Launceston is situated in a valley at the confluence 
of the North and South Esk, and from the long, low, 
flat, and marshy land of the vale, no doubt fogs would 
be prevalent, but not injurious to the residents. 
It is a charming little town; the streets are 
broad and well laid out, and kept very clean; and the 
principal streets are well paved. There are churches 
of every denomination, of which the Wesleyan and 
Presbyterian were conspicuous by their fine towers. 
The Episcopalian is the oldest structure, being the 
first church erected when the town was originally 
laid out; it looks well, having been very recently 
restored, and the spire repaired and painted. The 
banks, law courts, town-hall, free library, and other 
public buildings, were handsome structures; and there 
were also fine shops, large stores, and wharves with 
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shipping. On one side of the town there is a steep 
hill, on ascending which there is a deep gorge, 
through which the South Esk descends in cascades. 

The autumn season of the year in Tasmania re- 
sembles the same time in England, and the similarity 
is increased by the prevalence of the hawthorn hedges 
(Crataegus oxyacantha) covered with their scarlet fruit. 
All the deciduous trees had begun to assume the 
rich autumnal tints. The arbutus-tree, as well as 
the barberry (Berberis vulgaris) and medlar (Mes- 
pilus), displayed an abundance of fruit, as well as 
the apple, pear, and plum-trees. The high land 
about the town is studded with suburban villas and 
fine gardens, whence a good view of the town can be 
obtained, with the Tamar river winding towards the 
sea until it is lost in the wooded hills in the dis- 
tance. 

The roads are excellent, the basaltic formation of 
the country yielding an admirable material for roads. 
The houses are for the most part built of brick 
stuccoed, or freestone. The supply of water is very 
abundant and of excelleat quality, and is brought 
from St. Patrick’s river; in commemoration of the 
completion of the works a magnificent fountain has 
been erected in the public square, at the expense of 
£800. It is a large and very elegant structure, and 
I understand it was the prize fountain of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867. 

On the following morning I went by the Western 
Railway to Deloraine. As far as I have observed, 
all this portion of Tasmania appears to be well 
supplied with water. On the banks of the streams 
a broad-leaved species of willow (probably Salix lati- 
folia) is extensively planted. I have heard that the 
colonists are desirous of introducing the bitter willow 
(Salix purpurea), as it is not so liable to be destroyed 
by the rabbits, which now abound in the colony. 
Trout and salmon-trout are abundant in the rivers, 
and licences are now issued at certain seasons of the 
year toanglers. The arable land we passed displayed 
a good chocolate-coloured soil, indicating its fertile 
character; at intervals the cultivated portions of the 
land were varied by the primitive bush of gum-trees 
(Zucalyptus), banksias, acacias, and other indigenous 
trees and plants. The fields under cultivation for 
grain were very numerous, and an abundant harvest 
had just been reaped. The hedges were formed 
principally of the hawthorn (Crategus) and sweetbrier 
( Rosa rubiginosa), and occasionally of furze ( Ulex euro- 
peus). The hawthorn hedges were from eight to ten 
feet high, in the summer covered with dense clusters 
of the fragrant May, and now laden with a profusion 
of handsome scarlet berries. 

The town of Longford which we passed, and the 
river there, I thought very pretty, the surrounding 
country was well cultivated and exceedingly pictu- 
resque, with much of an English character displayed 
in the scenery. Few birds were seen near the road- 
side, and those were principally crows, and the 
Tasmanian crow-shrike, organ-bird or magpie of the 
colonists (Gymnorhina organicum), which are not de- 
stroyed, as they are insectivorous, feeding on grubs, 
caterpillars, and various kinds of insects. attle- 
trees (Acacia) were very abundant on the waste lands 
in their wild state, as also planted by the side of the 
road, There is a good deal of attention paid to their 
cultivation at the present time from the bark being 
in great demand in Europe for tanning purposes. 
At some places I observed the stripped bark tied up 
in large bundles ready for transit ty the rail: but it 





is exported to Europe in a ground state, being more 
easily packed than in bulk. 

Westbury is a pretty little town, with neat cot- 
tages, attractive gardens, and a small church. 
Quamby Bluff, a conspicuous mountain, loomed in 
the distance, among other ranges of mountains. The 
blue tinge was seen over this and the other distant 
mountains, and was observed more on our arrival at 
the next station, Exton. It was this blue vapour, 
when seen at a distance, that gave the name 
of the ‘‘Blue Mountains” to the dividing range in 
New South Wales. Many have asked the cause of 
this appearance, and it is very well defined by Goethe, 
who, when alluding to dioptrical colours of the first- 
class says, ‘‘ If the darkness of infinite space is seen 
through atmospheric vapours illumined by the day- 
light the blue colour appears. On high mountains 
the sky appears by day intensely blue, owing to the 
few thin vapours that float before the endless dark 
space ; as soon as we descend in the valleys the blue 
becomes lighter, till at last, in certain regions, and 
in consequence of increasing vapours, it altogether 
changes to a very pale blue. The mountains in like 
manner appear to us blue, for as we see them at so 
great a distance that we no longer distinguish the local 
tints, and as no light reflected from their surface acts 
on our vision, they are equivalent to mere dark objects, 
which, owing to the interposed vapours, appear blue. 
So we find the shadowed parts of nearer objects are 
blue when the air is charged with thin vapours.” 

Deloraine, which was my destination, is a small 
scattered township, but situated in a very pretty 
locality on the Meander river. The erratic sweetbrier 
was here as plentiful as ever, and was evidently using 
every exertion to supersede the indigenous vegetation ; 
and as for thistles, they are sufficiently numerous in 
this locality alone to stock the colony. Perhaps the 
Tasmanians are desirous of preserving this vegetable 
as feed for their stock in case of a drought or other 
disasters, as in the interior of New South Wales the 
settlers look to the thistle for providing food for their 
cattle in dry seasons. In the disastrous floods on 
the Shoalhaven, in 1860, all the pasturage lands 
were destroyed, and the people of the district used to 
collect the thistles to feed the cattle, that being the 
only food they could procure. At this place the 
English character of the scenery is maintained, and 
no tropical or semi-tropical vegetation adorns the 
landscape. 

From this short excursion I returned to Laun- 
ceston. At the west end of the town there is a steep 
hill, which leads to the rugged cliffs of the South Esk 
Gorge. The view of the river was very fine as it 
was seen flowing downwards, producing a variety of 
cataracts as it passed over the huge boulders, and, 
where no impediment intervened, forming tranquil 
ponds. On the opposite side there was a similar 
character of bare boulders of basaltic rocks, the sum- 
mit of the mountain range being densely clothed 
with scrub, intermingled with gum-trees and other 
plants. I afterwards visited this gorge in a boat as 
far as we could reach to the cataract, and the effect 
was very fine. We passed under the noble iron 
bridge of one large span, and soon found our- 
selves between lofty basaltic rocks. The immense 
boulders cropped out. from the soil in various 
pyramidal and other forms, and were sometimes 
seen irregularly piled one upon the other. These, 
diversified by various trees and shrubs, ferns, etc., 

imparted a charming effect to the whole scene. On 
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returning to Launceston, I observed very abundant 
on the banks a paper-bark tree (Melaleuca squar- 
rosa). 

T scbsciynonily visited the beautiful and romantic 
gorge of Cora Lynn, which is crossed by a wooden 
bridge over the main road, whence the view both 
above and below is very fine. It resembles very 
much the gorge and cataracts seen on the South Esk, 
but is on a larger and more magnificent scale. 

The families in Launceston are, for the most part, 
domestic and hospitable, and enjoy all the style and 
comforts of our English domestic life without any of 
the ridiculous ostentation seen in other colonies. 
The villas and mansions around cannot fail to excite 
admiration, eombining as they do the useful with the 
ornamental in vegetation. 

I left Launceston in the afternoon for Hobart Town 
by coach, a venerable old coach both inside and out, 
which reminded me of other times and scenes. We 
stopped for one night at Campbell Town. From 
its being dark when we arrived, it appears we missed 
seeing the multitude of rabbits that more especially 
abounds in this part of the colony, It was so cold 
that we enjoyed the comfort of a blazing wood fire. 
Starting early again the next morning, we passed 
through country the character of which was more 
purely Australian, and arrived at Oaklands to break- 
fast. This town is said to be on the most elevated 
table-land of the island. Pushing forward we arrived 
at Hobart Town in the afternoon. 





THE MARCH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
TO INDIA. 
Il. 


Y/Fataee through mere vanity, or for reasons of 

statecraft, Alexander had of late assumed the 
Persian royal attire. This had given great offence to 
many of the Macedonian veterans, who were scandal- 
ised at seeing the son of Philip of Macedon imitating 
the dress of the successors of Cyrus. They thought it 
foreboded a determination on the part of their monarch 
to assert the privileges and claim the unlimited power 
formerly possessed by the great king. But they 
were destined to receive a ruder shock. This was the 
introduction of the Mpockvwygc:s, or adoration. The 
Tpocxvynots consisted in a low inclination of the 
body, and had always been paid to the Persian king 
of kings by his courtiers. It was proposed at a 
banquet by one Anaxarchus, a philosopher of little 
repute, that divine honours should be paid to Alex- 
ander, just as they were to Hercules. This proposi- 
tion, though received with favour by the Persian 
nobles, was so vigorously opposed by Calisthenes on 
behalf of the Macedonians, that the king informed 
them that the adoration would not be required from 
them. After the free-spirited Macedonians had been 
quieted by this assurance the Persian nobles went 
through the ceremony of adoring Alexander, just as 
a few years before they had worshipped his unfortu- 
nate predecessor on the throne of Asia. 

During the stay of the army in their winter quar- 
ters at Bactria an event occurred which is the 
blackest stain on the fair fame of Alexander. The 
ancient Persians were addicted to hard drinking. One 
of their monarchs, Darius, the son of Hystaspes, re- 
corded in his epitaph that he could drink more wine 

an any of his subjects. Alexander seems to have been 


mt 





ambitious of emulating his fame. A feast in honour of 
the Greek heroes and gods, Castor and Pollux, was 
given by the king at Bactria. The conversation 
naturally turned on the famous deeds of those two 
heroes. Some of the guests asserted that they could 
not be ‘compared in valour to their own invincible 
monareh. This degradation of the Grecian deities was 
more than Cleitus, one of the king’s bravest generals, 
could endure. He, under the influence of the wine, 
declared that Alexander had himself, done nothing, 
but that his successes were due to the might of the 
Macedonians. Then becoming more excited, he re- 
minded his sovereign that he had saved his lifo at 
the battle of the Granicus. ‘‘This hand, O Alex- 
ander, this hand,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ preserved your 
life on that day.” The king, who was also under 
the influence of wine, was so enraged by this remark 
that he flew at Cleitus, and tearing a lance from 
the hands of one of his guards, plunged it into the 
breast of the offender, who fell dead on the spot. 
The blood of the victim and the completion of his 
insane revenge brought the monarch to his preper 
senses. Maddened now by grief, as before by pas- 
sion, he endeavoured to fall on the point of the 
weapon, still wet with the blood of his friend. With 
great difficulty his nobles prevented such a calamity. 
They conveyed him to his private apartments, 
where he remained in seclusion, fasting for three 
days, and inconsolable at the murder of his general. 
His friends imputed his terrible act to the anger 
of Dionysus, or Bacchus, for the day on which the 
crime had been perpetrated was sacred to that deity, 
and Alexander had disregarded him in order to 
honour the two heroes Castor and Pollux. Hence 
the anger of Dionysus. 

During the winter the Macedonian army had been 
recruited by numerous reinforcements. Leaving 
part of his troops under Craterus to reduce Bactria 
to submission, the king a second time crossed the 
wide-flowing Oxus. Dividing his army into five 
bands, he laid waste Sogdiana in all directions. 
Spitamenes, seeing his own country thus completely 
in the power of the enemy, suddenly changed the 
scene of operations by invading Bactria. He ravaged 
this province, collecting a large booty, and advanced 
even to the walls of the capital. Its garrison, en- 
raged at the insolent conduct of the Scythians, sallied 
out, but though at first successful it was surrounded 
and annihilated by the invaders. As soon as Craterus 
heard of this disgrace to the Macedonian arms he set 
out in pursuit of the victors. They wore overtaken 
on the edge of the desert, and defeated after a hard 
struggle. Notwithstanding this defeat the indefa- 
tigable Spitamenes determined to make one more 
effort to recover Sogdiana, his former satrapy. He 
accordingly, on the approach of winter, entered that 
province. Here he was soon met by an army of 
Macedonians, under Coonus, one of the highest officers 
of Alexander, and completely defeated, 800 of the 
Scythian horsemen being left dead on the field. This 
defeat decided the fate of the brave satrap. Tho 
Bactrians and Sogdians, who had hitherto supported 
his eause, now abandoned it as hopeless, and deter- 
mined to give in their adhesion without delay to the 
conqueror of Asia. They therefore seized Spitamenes 
and executed him, sending his head as a peace-offer- 
ing to Alexander. The Sccantitades army after this 
went into winter quarters near Maracanda (Samar- 
cand). 

Almost before the first dawn of spring, 327 B.c., 
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Alexander, impatient for the invasion of India, led 
out his troops from their winter quarters to the 
reduction of the few strongholds yet in the hands 
of the rebels. The first he came to was a precipi- 
tous rock, unassailable on every side, and amply 
provisioned for a siege of many months. The 
garrison, on being summoned to surrender, replied 
that the king; if he desired to capture the fortress, 
had better provide himself with winged soldiers. 
Stung by this answer, Alexander proclaimed through- 
out the army that he would give large rewards to 
the first twelve men who should scale the fortress. 
From the number who volunteered for this peri- 
lous service the 300 best climbers were selected. 
The most precipitous face of the rock was chosen 
for the adventure, as being in all probability the 
least carefully guarded. Each climber was furnished 
with iron pegs, to be inserted in the interstices of 
the rock. A strong piece of rope was attached 
to each peg, and thus a kind of ladder was impro- 
vised for the occasion. By dawn of day all the 
climbers stood on the top of the rock with the excep- 
tion of thirty, who, having lost their footing, had 
fallen down the precipice’ and become embedded in 
the snow. The barbarians perceiving the summit of 
their fortress in the hands of their foes, were struck 
with amazement, and surrendered without delay. 
Thus they afforded another illustration of the truth 
of Alexander’s favourite maxim, ‘‘ That no place was 
impregnable to the brave, or secure to the timorous.” 
Among the captives was Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, the fairest woman, with the exception of 
the wife of Darius, seen by the Macedonians through- 
out their campaign. The conqueror of Asia could not 
resist the charms of the Bactrian maiden. He pub- 
licly solemnised his nuptials with her soon after the 
surrender of the fortress. The elevation of Roxana 
to the throne of Asia was regarded by her country- 
men as an honour to themselves. Bactria and Sog- 
diana, long the most troublesome of all the conquests 
of the Macedonians, became henceforth the most 
peaceful, and they were the last to shake off the 
foreign yoke. 

Only one province now remained to be reduced to 
subjection: this was Margiana. It was situated on 
the western boundary of Bactria. The capture of 
the natural fortress, called the Rock of Chorienes 
(supposed, with good reason, to be the modern Kelat), 
decided the struggle in favour of the Macedonians. 
Thus the last of the insurgent provinces now ac- 
knowledged the sway of Alexander. After the close 
of the campaign in Margiana the whole army re- 
assembled at Bactria, preparatory to the invasion of 
India. During the sojourn at Bactria occurred what 
is known in history as the Conspiracy of the Pages. 
It was the custom among the Macedonians for the sons 
of the nobility to be sent to court to be educated, and at 
the same time also to serve as hostages for the fidelity 
of their parents. They acted as the chamberlains of 
their sovereign, and had to attend him on his hunt- 
ing expeditions. One of their number (Hermolaus) 
had, in the heat of the chase, slain the boar. He was 
immediately deprived of his horse and flogged. This 
the youthful offender regarded as an indignity only 
to be expiated by the blood of his master. He con- 
spired with some of his brother chamberlains to 
murder Alexander when in bed. This arrangement 
was only frustrated by the king when in the act of 
retiring to rest, being met by a Syrian woman, held in 
high repute as a prophetess, who persuaded him to 





return to the banqueting-chamber. 


He complied 
with her request, remarking “that the gods gave 
wholesome counsel,’ and the revelry was prolonged 
till daybreak. The next day Alexander was informed 
of the plot. Hermolaus and his confederates were 
seized and put to the torture. They confessed their 


guilt. Before the assembled army Hermolaus even 
went the length of apologising for his treason on the 
ground that a free man could not endure the Persian 
dress and drunken revelries of the king, and the 
attempt to introduce the Mpockwvnos, or adoration. 
The would-be regicides were all found guilty by the 
assembly and stoned to death. The pages, in con- 
fessing their guilt, had implicated the sophist Calis- 
thenes. This philosopher had been a pupil of 
Aristotle, and had accompanied the conqueror 
through his campaigns. To him had been entrusted 
the task of educating the royal pages. For his abuse 
of the confidence of his sovereign, the sophist was 
arrested and imprisoned. As to his fate the accounts 
differ. According to one, he was tortured and then 
executed ; according to the other, he died in prison. 
This punishment for his traitorous conduct was re- 
garded by his brother philosophers as an insult to 
their order. They accordingly are said to have 
loaded his sovereign with those base libels and 
calumnies which have been handed down to the pre- 
sent day. 

It was already summer before Alexander was pre- 
pared to set out from Bactria on his road to India. 
Leaving his general, Amyntas, governor of the dis- 
trict between the Jaxartes and the Paropamisus 
mountains, he soon afterwards arrived at the northern 
slope of that range. On his previous visit he had 
founded, according to the historian Curtius, a city in 
this region, on the same site as the town of Anderab 
now stands. On quitting this city, the army entered 
the mountain passes, and after tendays of hard toil 
reached the town of Alexandreia, which had been 
founded two years before, in 329 B.c., on the southern 
foot of the Paropamisus. This town did not long 
retain the name given it by its founder, but soon 
became exclusively known and designated as Cabura, 
or Ortospana. Cabura is only another form of Cabul. 
Thus the present capital of Afghanistan is the same 
city as that founded by the Macedonian monarch on 
his march to India. ae: 

From Cabura the army advanced to a small town 
called Nicwa. From this place Alexander sent 
orders to all the satraps, or governors of the districts 
te the west of the River Indus, to come and meet 
him. These commands were obeyed by the satraps, 
who promised the king all the elephants at their dis- 

osal. 
. Alexander now divided his forces. One division 
he placed under the joint command of Hephestion 
and Perdiccas, and ordered to advance to the banks of 
the Indus, there to build a bridge across the river. 
With the other division the king himself penetrated 
into the mountainous regions lying te the north-west 
of the great river. Having forded with much diffi- 
culty the River Gureus—in all probability the 
modern Cashgur, or Kamah—Alexander soon reached 
Massaga, the capital of the tribe of the Affaceni, or 
Assaceni, the supposed ancestors of the Afghans. 
On the approach of the invaders the natives came 
into the plain and engaged the Macedonians in battle, 
but were driven back to the city with heavy loss. 
Several attempts to take the place by storm failed. 
In one the king—who was, as usual, foremost in the 
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fight—received a wound in the leg from an arrow. 
At length a tower was erected by the besie;,ars, and 
from it a bridge was thrown to the city wall. The 
Macedonians now poured into the fortress. The 
Indians, however, still continued the struggle, and 
not till their commander was slain did they con- 
descend to yield. The conqueror offered them a free 
pardon and their property, provided they agreed to 
enter his service. The Indians consented, but after- 
wards, either mistrusting the king’s promises or 
being unwilling to fight against their countrymen, 
they endeavoured to escape. They were, however, 
pursued by the Macedonians and put to the sword. 
After the reduction of Massaga, the king proceeded 
to the celebrated rock Aornos. In this natural 
fortress all the inhabitants of the district had taken 
refuge. It is situated on the right bank of the Indus. 
According to report Aornos was impregnable, and 
had thrice resisted the might of Hercules. This 
report only served as an incentive to the danger- 
loving monarch, who burnt with the desire of doing 
what the great national hero of Greece had failed to 
accomplish. On arriving at the base of the fortress 
the king was visited by some natives, who offered to 
conduct the Macedonians to a detached summit, from 
which the operations for the capture of the rock could 
be more easily directed. Under the guidance of these 
traitors the summit was seized and occupied by a 
select force under Ptolemy, the future ruler of Egypt. 
The king now tried to ascend from another side, but 
was easily repulsed. During the night, however, he 
contrived to send a message to Ptolemy to attack as 
soon as he again assailed the otherside. The double 


human exertions, in the short space of four days a 
mound had been erected across the ravine within 
bow-shot of the fortress. The garrison, finding itself 
now exposed to the enemy’s missiles, offered to 
capitulate. Their terms were accepted. Alexander, 
however, learnt that the Indians did not intend to 
capitulate, but merely to gain time, and to retire to 
their respective homes. Accordingly, he left the 
exits free. As soon as the Indians had deserted their 
outworks the Macedonians scaled the rock and secured 
the fortress. Thus Alexander achieved the conquest 
of the impregnable Aornos. 

After the capture of this rock the victors built 
vessels and floated down the Indus as far as the 
bridge which had been already constructed. 

The march from Persia to India was now com- 
pleted. In four years from his quitting Persepolis 
Alexander had subdued all the eastern provinces of 
the Persian empire, and conquered the hitherto invin- 
cible Scythians. He now stood victorious on the 
banks of the mighty Indus, impatient for battle and 
for conquest. Before him lay that wondrous land of 
India, rich both in gold and legends, now the chief 
object of his ambition. There we must leave him. 
To narrate the adventures of the Macedonians on the 
eastern shores of the Indus, and to trace their home- 
ward march towards Persia, fall beyond the limits of 
our present purpose. The history of the march of 
Alexander shows how even almost insurmountable 
difficulties are overcome by bravery and indomitable 
perseverance. The desert, the mighty rivers, the 
snow-capped mountains, which present such diffi- 
culties to the modern strategist, had each in their 


attack succeeded, and the forces of the king and his | turn been safely traversed by the Macedonian army 
general were reunited. But though the summit was | under its invincible leader, who seemed to triumph 
thus occupied by the whole army, the fortress was| over the natural obstacles impeding his onward 
not yet conquered. A large ravine lay between the | movements with as little difficulty as he had scattered 


Macedonians and the rock itself. By almost super- 





the hosts of Darius on the Granicus and at Arbela. 





THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. 


BY JULES /ERNE. 


CHAPTER XVI.—A BRACE OF 


FRENCHMEN CAPTURE A TOWN. 


V HEN tidings of the disappearance of Schultz | quences of the Stahlstadt catastrophe, forming alto- 


reached Frankville, Max’s first words were : 
‘“‘ Suppose it should be merely a trick !” 
He reflected, however, that the results to Stahl- 


gether a mass of evidence to prove that Schultz was 
a genuine bankrupt, and had indeed disappeared. 
And so, one fine morning, the doctor’s model city 


stadt had been so disastrous as to make such an | became aroused to the fact that it was safe, just as a 


hypothesis inadmissible. 


sleeper escapes from the oppression of a horrible 


Still, as hatred is an unreasoning passion, the | dream by the simple operation of awaking. 


exasperated rage of such a man as Herr Schultz 


Yes! Frankville was clearty out of danger, with- 


might really render him capable of sacrificing every- | out having to strike a blow, and Max, now abso- 


thing to it. 
was undeniably necessary to be on the gui vive. 

The Council of Defence immediately, therefore, 
issued a proclamation exhorting the inhabitants to 


Whether or not this was the case, it | lutely certain of it, announced the news amid public 


rejoicing. 
A strain seemed suddenly removed. The public 
drew, as it were, a long sigh of relief, and assumed 


be on their guard against false reports spread by | a holiday aspect. 


the enemy, with the object of lulling them into 
security. 


Everybody shook hands, offered mutual congratu- 
lations, and invited each other to dinner. All the 


Frankville judged it prudent to continue all the | women came out in fresh toilets, and the men took 
preparations for defence, taking no notice of what | leave of drill, manoeuvres, and hard work. 


might after all prove to be a stratagem of its arch- 


enemy. 
But by-and-by the journals of San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York published further details, 


and news of the financial and commercial conse- 


Every one went about looking satisfied, and beam- 
ing. Frankville was just like a town peopled with 
convalescents. But among them all, the happiest 
was unquestionably Doctor Sarrasin. 

The worthy man had felt himself responsible for 
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the fate of those who had come with confidence to 
settle on his territory, and to place themselves under 
his protection. 

For the last month, the fear ef having allured 
them to destruction, when he had only sought their 
happiness, had never left him a moment’srest. Now 
he was released from terrible anxiety, and breathed 
freely. 

This common danger had more closely united the 
citizens. All classes had been brought nearer to 
each other, and knew themselves brothers, animated 
with the same feelings, and affected by the same 
interests. A new sensation had sprung up in the 
heart of all. Henceforward the inhabitants had a 
strong feeling of patriotism for Frankville. They 
had feared, they had suffered for their town, and 
now they knew how much they loved it. 

The material results of having placed it in a state 
of defence were also to the advantage of the city. 
Their strength was known. They felt more sure of 
themselves, and would now be ready for whatever 
the.future might bring. 

The prospects of Doctor Sarrasin’s work had 
never appeared more brilliant ; and (a rare thing) no 
ingratitude was shown towards Max. Although the 
safety of the population had not been his work, pub- 
lic thanks were voted to the young engineer, as to 
the orgauiser of the defence, the man to whose devo- 
tion the town would have owed its safety, had the 
plans of Herr Schultz succeeded. 

Max, however, did not regard his part as finished. 
The mystery surrounding Stahlstadt might still, he 
thought, concealdanger. He could not rest satisfied 
until he had thrown complete light into the very 
midst of the darkness which still enveloped the City 
of Steel. 

He resolved, therefore, to return to Stahlstadt, 
and to stop at nothing until he had probed the last 
secret to its 8 ths. 

Doctor Sarrasin represented to him that the enter- 
prise would be difficult, that it would bristle with 
dangers, that he knew not what mines might spring 
beneath his feet, and that, in fact, it would resemble 
a descent into the lower regions. Herr Schultz, such 
as he had been described to him, was not a man to 
disappear with impunity to others, or to bury him- 
self alone beneath the ruin of all his hopes. They 
had every reason to fear the last desperate design of 
such a man. It would be like the terrible dying 
agony of a shark! 

‘“‘ My dear doctor, it is just because I think all you 
imagine possible that I believe it my duty to go to 
Stahlstadt,” answered Max. ‘The place may be com- 
pared to a shell from which I must snatch the match 
before it bursts, and I will even ask your permission 
to take Otto with me.” 

‘Otto !” exclaimed the doctor. 

‘Yes! He is now a fine fellow, who may be 
relied on ; and I assure you that this excursion will 
do him a great deal of good !” 

‘‘May God protect you both!” returned the old 
man, fervently grasping his hand. 

The next morning a carriage drove through the 
deserted villages, and deposited Max and Otto at the 
gate of Stahlstadt. 

Both were well equipped, well armed, and very 
determined not to come back until they had cleared 
up the mystery. 

They walked side by side along the outer road 
which led round the fortifications, and the truth, 





which Max till then had persisted in doubting, now 
lay before them. 

It was evident that the place was completely de- 
serted. From the lonely road, which he now trod 
with Otto, he could formerly have seen within the 
town flaring gas, or the flash of a sentinel’s bayonet, 
and many other signs of life. The windows of the 
different sections would have been illuminated and 
dazzling. Now all was dark and silent. Death 
seemed to hover over the city, its tall chimneys 
standing up like skeletons. The footfalls of Max 
and his companion alone aroused the echves of the 
place. The sensation of solitude and desolation 
was so strong that Otto could not help remark- 
ing: 

‘‘ It is singular, but I have never felt silence 
similar to this! We might suppose ourselves in a 
cemetery !” 

It was seven o’clock when Max and Otto reached 
the edge of the moat, opposite to the principal gate 
of Stahlstadt. Not a living creature appeared on 
the crest of the wall, and of the sentinels who for- 
merly had stood at equal distances all round, like 
so many human posts, not one remained. The draw- 
bridge was raised, leaving before the gate a gulf 
from five to six yards in width. 

It took them more than an hour before they could 
succeed in fastening the end of a stout rope, by throw- 
ing it with all their might, so as to catch over one 
of the beams. After much trouble, Max managed 
it, and Otto going first, drew himself up hand over 
hand to the top cf the gate. Max passed up to him 
their arms and ammunition, and then he himself 
took the same way. 

They now carried their rope to the other side of 
the wall, let down all their impedimenta, and finally 
slid down themselves. 

The two young men were now on the roundway 
which Max remembered having followed the first 
day he entered Stahlstadt. Complete silence and 
solitude were all around. Before them rose, black 
and dumb, the imposing mass of buildings which 
glared with their thousand glass windows at the 
intruders, as if to say: 

‘Be off! You have no business to attempt the 
penetration of our secrets !”’ 

Max and Otto consulted. : 

‘We will assail the O gate, as that is the one with 
which I am best acquainted,” said Max. 

They bent their steps westward, and soon arrived 
before the monumental arch, which bore on its front 
the letter O. The two massive oaken doors, full of 
great iron nails, were closed. Max approached, and 
struck them several times with a large stone taken 
from the road. 

The echo alone resounded. 

“ Come! to work!’’ he cried to Otto. 

They had now to recommence the troublesome 
work of throwing their rope over the door, until it 
met with some obstacle on which it would firmly 
catch. This was difficult, but they succeeded at 
last, and Max and Otto surmounted the wall, and 


found themselves in section O. 


‘“What a nuisance!’’ exclaimed Otto, looking 
round; ‘‘ where is the use of all our trouble? We 
have made but little progress! No sooner have we 
got over ene wall, than we find another before us!” 

“Silence in the ranks!” returned Max. “ Here 
we are in my old workshop. I am not sory to se@ 
it again, that we may possess ourselves of certain 
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tools which we shall be sure to need, not forgetting 
a few packets of dynamite.” 

As he spoke they entered the great casting-hall to 
which the young Alsacian had been admitted on his 
arrival at the factory. 

How dismal it now looked, with its furnaces ex- 
tinguished, its rails rusted, its dusty cranes extend- 
ing their gaunt arms in the air like so many gallows. 
All this struck a chill to the heart, and Max felt 
that some diversion to their ideas would be pleasant. 

“Here is a workshop which will interest you 
more,’’ he ob- 
served, leading the 
way to the can- 
teen. 

Otto followed 
obediently, and 
showed unmistak- 
able signs of satis- 
faction as he 





They first had to lay bare the foot of the wall, then 
introduce a lever between two stones, loosen one, and 
finally, with a drill, pierce several little parallel 
trenches. By ten o’clock all was prepared, the 
dynamite in its place, and the match lighted. 

Max knew that it would burn for five minutes, and 
as he had noticed that the canteen waa underground, 
and was a regular stone-vaulted cellar, he took refuge 
there with Otto. 

Suddenly every building, and even the cellar, were 
shaken as if by an earthquake. Then, almost imme- 
diately, a tremen- 
dous roar, resem- 
bling the sound of 
three or four bat- 
teries thundering 
at once, rent the 
air. 

In two or three 
seconds a perfect 





caught sight of the 
preserved meats 
and other good 
things which were 
there; more than 
enough to furnish 
them with a sub- 
stantial breakfast, 
the want of which 
they began to feel. 

Whilst cating, 
Max considered 
what was next to 
be done. There 
was no use in 
even thinking of 
scaling the wall of 
the Central Block, 
as it was prodi- 
giously high, iso- 
lated from all the 
other _ buildings, 
and without a pro- 
jection on which to 
fasten a rope. To 
find the door, of 
which there was 
probably only one, 
it would be neces- 
sary to go through 
all the pe bem 
anything but an 
easy task. Dyna- 
mite could be used, 
though that was 
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avalanche of 
stones and dévris 
showered down far 
and wide. Then 
began an uproar 
of breaking roofs, 
crashing beams, 
falling walls, min- 
gled with the 
sound of a cascade 
of broken glass. 
When the fright- 
ful din had ceased, 
Max and Otto ven- 
tured forth from 
their retreat. 
Accustomed as 
he was to the ter- 
rific ‘fects of an 
explosion, Max 
was perfectly as- 
tonished at the 
results of this one. 
Half of the section 
had been blown 
up, and the dis- 
mantled wallsof all 
the neighbouring 
workshops resem- 
bled those of a 
bombarded town. 
On all sides the 
ground was 
strewed with heaps 
of rubbish and 


dangerous, for it seemed impossible that Herr Schultz | pieces of glass and plaster, whilst clouds of dust, 


should have disappeared without constructing traps 
in his deserted territory, or establishing counter-mines 
to the mines which those who wished to take posses- 


settling down, fell like snow on the ruins. 
Otto and Max hastened to the inner wall. 
From fifteen to twenty feet of it had been thrown 


sion of Stahlstadt would not fail to form. But no| down, and on the other side of the breach the ex- 


fear of this could deter Max. 


draughtsman of the Central Block could see the well- 


Seeing that Otto was now refreshed and rested, | known hall where he had passed so many hours. 


Max went 
formed the axis of the section, up to the foot of the 
huge freestone wall. 


‘What say you to attempting a blast here?” he 
asked. 


dynamite ? ” 














‘‘ Shall we pierce the wall and lay a train of 


As the place was no longer guarded, it was soon 
entered. 

Still the same silence everywhere. 

Max passed in review the studios, where formerly 
his comrades admired his diagrams. In one corner 
he discovered the very half-sketched drawing of a 


“Tt will be hard work, but we are not afraid of| steam-engine on which he had been engaged when 


that!” replied Otto, ready to attempt anything. 


. Herr Schultz summoned him to the park. 








Barielies. 





ANECDOTE OF CoUNT VON MOLTKE.—At the moment when 
war was declared by France the great general was seriously 
indisposed. On learning the news at an advanced hour in the 
evening the king went to consult Count von Moltke, and had 
him aroused. ‘‘ War is declared,” said the king. ‘* With 
whom?” asked the general. ‘‘ With France,” was the reply. 
‘*The third portfolio on the left,” was, it is said, all the count 
vouchsafed to say, and he fell asleep immediately. Even if this 
little tale be not quite correct in every particular, it points a 
moral, nevertheless, and shows how thoroughly Count von 
Moltke’s reputation for coolness and readiness is appreciated 
even by those who have least cause to love him. 


ProTopLaAsM.—This substance has been called by Professor 
Huxley ‘‘ the physical basis of life.” Wherever there is life, 
trom its lowest to its highest manifestations, there is protoplasm ; 
wherever there is protoplasm, there too is life. Thus co-exten- 
sive with the whole of organic nature—every vital act being 
referable to some mode or property of protoplasm—it becomes 
to the biologist what the ether is to the physicist ; only tjia:, 
instead of being a hypothetical conception, accepted as a reality 
from its adequacy in the explanation of phenomena, it is a 
tangible and visible reality, which the chemist may analyse in 
his laboratory, the biologist scrutinise beneath his microscope 
and his dissecting-needle. The chemical composition of pro- 
toplasm is very complex, and has not been exactly determined. 
It may, however, be stated that —s is essentially a com- 
bination of albuminoid bodies, and that its principal elements 
are, therefore, oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen. In its 
typical state it presents the condition of a semi-fluid substance 
—a tenacious, glairy liquid, with a consistence somewhat like 
that of the white of an unboiled egg. While we watch it 
beneath the microscope movements are set up in it; waves 
traverse its surface, or it may be seen to flow away in streams, 
either broad and attaining but a slight distance from the main 
mass, or else stretching away far from their source, as narrow 
liquid threads, which may continue simple, or may divide into 
branches, each following its own independent course; or the 
streams may flow one into the other, as streamlets would flow 
into rivulets and rivulets into rivers, and this not only where 
gravity would carry them, but in a direction diametrically 
opposed to gravitation ; now we see it spreading itself out on 
all sides into a thin liquid stratum, and again drawing itself 
together within the narrow limits which had at first confined it, 
and all this without any obvious impulse from without which 
would send the ripples over its surface or set the streams flowing 
from its margin. Though it is certain that all these phenomena 
are in response to some stimulus exerted on it by the outer 
world, they are such as we never meet with in a simply physical 
fluid—they are spontaneous movements resulting from its proper 
irritability, from its essential constitution as living matter. 
Examine it closer, bring to bear on it the highest powers of your 
microscope—you will probably gues through it 
countless multitudes of exceedingly ute granules ; but you 
may also find it absolutely homogeneous, and: whether contain- 
ing granules or not, it is certain that you will find nothing 
to which the term organisation can be applied. You have 
before you a glairy, tenacious fluid, which, if not absolutely 
homogeneous, is yet totally destitute of structure. And yet no 
one who contemplates this spontaneously moving matter can 
deny that it is alive. Liquid as it is, it is a living liquid ; 
organless and structureless as it is, it manifests the essential 
puenomena of life. —Professor Allman. 


THE BisHop OF MANCHESTER ON PrororpLasM.—lIn a ser- 
mon on the Sunday after the address of Professor Allman at 
Sheffield, the Bishop of Manchester said he had read with such 
attention and interest as his small intelligence would command 
—for many of the thoughts went far beyond the compass of his 
“ittle learning—the inaugural address delivered by the president 
of the British Association. No doubt it was highly interest- 
ing to note the progress and development of protoplasm. No 
doubt it was a matter of profound interest to be told that down 
in the depths of the sea there was a tenacious, glairy fluid, out 
of which every living being was formed, and which was the 
basis of all physical life. So said Dr. Allman. They re- 
membered how the world was startled a few years ago by that 
presidential address at Belfast, which told them that in matter 
they must discern the potency of every form of life. Dr. 
Allman said he simply meant physical or material life, he did 











not speak of consciousness. He did not say that protoplasm 
was the author of our hopes, our fears, our thoughts, or our 
aspirations ; it was not the seat of our will, our allectiou., our 
reverence, or our faith. Protoplasm, then, did not help him 
(the bishop) much in fighting the battle of life ; it might be 
well to know that he was compounded of that tenacious, glairy 
fluid which was originally found at the bottom of the sea, but 
he did not see that it helped him to fight the battle of life, or 
to cope with the evil and wickedness which were to be met with 
in the streets of Bolton or Manchester. He was rejoiced to 
read, however—and he would quote his own words—the remarks 
of Dr. Allman: “The properties of consciousness belong to a 
category absolutely distinct from the properties of matter; one 
which presents not a trace of connection with any of those 
which physicists have agreed in assigning to matter.” When 
he (the bishop) read Professor Tyndall’s address on this ques. 
tion he thought if we accepted the professor’s premises, and 
followed them out to his conclusions, we should have to acknow- 
ledge that there was nothing in the universe but matter and 
force. But Dr. Allman said that we were not forced to that 
conclusion. Perchance in that great impassable and unreach- 
able domain which Dr. Allman told us lay beyond that extreme 
point which telescopes and microscopes were unable to detect, 
there might be something other than matter and force, but at 
all events there was room for God and for the human soul, and 
given those two things—God and the human soul—they had the 
problem, or the elements of the problem, of Christianity. Dr. 
Allman further said, ‘‘ Mind as well as body is travelling on- 
wards through higher and still higher phases.” He himself 
believed it, and that was the Christian faith and doctrine. 
There was to be a glorified God and a sanctified spirit, and this 
was the doctrine of the evolution of the Church of Christ. 


Mr. GLADsToxeE AT St. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE.—We cannot 
recall an instance in which a statesman who has filled the 
highest place in the councils of the Sovereign ever delivered an 
address to an audience like that which lately listened to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone in St. Pancras Workhouse. One 
of the guardians of that parish had given some six hundred of 
the inmates of the workhouse a substantial dinner, when Mr. 
Gladstone spoke as an aged Christian man (he is within three 
months of seventy years old) to aged men and women, of their 
common nature, common duties, and common responsibilities. 
The right honourable gentleman remarked that it was good for 
those who belonged to the wealthier classes to be brought into 
contact with poverty, and to remember how entirely and abso- 
lutely they all stood upon one level in the face of One greater 
than themselves, for they lived in an age when most of them had 
forgotten that the gospel of their Saviour Christ, which He came 
to preach, and the sanction of which He sealed with His blood, 
in addition to all else, besides scattering blessings over every 
class of the community, was, above all, the gospel of the poor ; 
that the lot of the poor was that which He chose for Himself ; 
that from the ranks of the poor He selected His apostles, who 
went forth into the world to found the most glorious kingdom 
ever exhibited to the eyes of men, and that from His own mouth 
proceeded the words which showed us that, in reference to tem- 
poral circumstances, a time would come when many of the 
first would be last, and many of the last first. Whilst the rich 
were blessed if they confronted the many and subtle tempta- 
tions of the life they had to live, the poor also were blessed 
who accepted with cheerfulness the limited circumstances and 
conditions in which they had to pass these few fleeting years, 
and were content to look forward to the hope that was beyond 
the grave, and to the brightness of the light which shines upoa 
the farther shore of the dark river of death. Mr. Gladstone 
closed his address with the following words: ‘‘ May the recol- 
lection of this day, my friends and contemporaries—as I may 
truly call you—may the recollection of this day serve to cheer 
many a future day for every one of you, to be asource of thank- 
fulness for the past, and an indication that there lies before 
you in the future, unless it be by your own fault—your own 
unhappy fault—the hope of days brighter far than this, when 
your lot will be relieved from every burden laid upon it by 
adverse circumstances, and when you may well hope to be, 
through the merits of Him who has lived and died for us, 
brought into the enjoyment of a happiness that shall never 
again be disturbed. I heartily wish you well, one and all, now, 
and in the remainder of your lives—now, and in the other and 
more important life which is to follow.” 
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WEEKLY, | Seg oe a MONTHLY, 
me: BOYS QWN PAPER 
ONE PENNY. ait gpeeaaanealeiir inane a ISIXPENCE. 
8 pi ie pe mp kane 
1. A NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY by R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


Entitled “The Red Man’s Revenge: a Tale of the Red River Flood.” 


2,A NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY by JULES VERNE, 
Entitled ‘The Boy Captain: a Tale of Adventure by Land and Sea.” 


3. A NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY by ‘“” TT R. HOPE, | 
Entitled ‘‘The Amateu. Dominie: a Tale of School Life.” 


4, A NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY by W. H. G. KINGSTON, 
Entitled ‘‘Peter Trawl; or, Round and About the World.” 





ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY PAPERS by Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.a., F.L.S., 
Entitled “Shore Hunting: The Sea, The Pond,” ete. 


6. SKETCHES by the Autuor of “ My First Football Match,” “A Boating Adventure at Parkhurst,” etc., 
Entitled ‘‘The Boys One meets: The Sneak, The Sulky Boy,” ete. 


7. “ROCKETS AND KITES.” By Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, m.a. (author of “ Boy and Man.”) 
8. PERSONAL ADVENTURES by “ROB ROY” MACGREGOR. With Jilustrations. 
9. PAPERS on DRAUGHTS, CHESS, etc. By Capt. CRAWLEY. 


A Double-Page Presentation Plate, on Toned Paper, specially drawn by Charles Cattermole, 
entitled ‘The Tournament” (Prize Competition Subject), will be given with this Number. 
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In addition to the above, THE NEW VOLUME now commencing will contain a variety of Articles and ‘Papers, by well. 
known Writers, on interesting and instructive Subjects, and will be profusely Illustrated by eminent Artists. 





NOW READY. 


THE BOYS OWN ANNUAL, 


BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF _ 
THE BOY’S OWN PAPER. 
Conducted by JAMES MACAULAY, M.A, M.D, 
Editor of The“ LEISURE HOUR.” 


The volume contains 592 pages of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, Adventure, Amusement, and Instruction, Profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Wood Engravings. 





Price 6s. handsomely bound in cloth; 7s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. 











“A more sagacious, more becoming, and, I may say, a more ‘*The Boy’s OWN PAPER goes on its way bravely. If the 
gentlemanlike production for boys, I have never read. It is | boys of England are not allof them delighted with it, we know 
done with a degree of penetration, of knowledge of boys’ charac- | not what will suit them.”—Christian World, 
ters, and proper selection of subjects and mode of handling 
them, which is most admirable.” —Lord Shaftesbury. 


“Tt is a genuine, healthy boy’s paper, able to stand on its : 
own merits, and to rely on the patronage of the boys them- ‘‘The Boy’s OWN PAPER may be safely introduced into every 
selves," — Echo. family circle.’ —Liverpool Mercury. 


‘“*The Boy’s Own Parer has both deserved and secured 
unprecedented success.” —Daily Chronicle. 








London: The “LEISURE HOUR” Office, 86, Paternoster Row, 
Order of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
































NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PICTURES FROM BIBLE LANDS, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D., uniform with ‘‘French Pictures,” etc. The Illustrations 
by EDWARD WHyMPER and other eminent Artists, 8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


-—,s WORTHIES OF SCIENCE. 


Containing Biographical Sketches of Roger Bacon, Copernicus, Pascal, Isaac Barrow, Boyle, Locke, Sir I. Newton, Cuvier 
Herschel, Adam Sedgwick, and others. By the Rev. Dr. StouGHTon, author of ‘‘ Homes and Haunts of Luther,” etc. Crown 
8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 


FAMILY READINGS on the GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN: 


Consisting of Short Consecutive Portions, comprising the whole Gospel, with a simple Exposition ; for Daily Use in Christian 
Households, By the Rev. FRANCis BOURDILLON, M.A., author of ‘‘ Family Readings on the Gospel according to St. Matthew -” 
‘‘The Pattern Prayer ;” ‘‘ The Odd Five Minutes,” etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 7 


eis WAS | RIGHT? 


By Mrs. O. F, WALTON, author of ‘‘A Peep behind the Scenes,” ‘*Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. With Fine Engravings, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 




















LEOFWINE THE MONK; 


Or, The Curse of the Ericsons. A Tale of a Saxon Family. By the Author of ‘‘Glaucia, the Greek Slave,” ete. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


DOUBTS AND CERTAINTIES. 


A Story of To-day. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6a. cloth boards, 


¥7 BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 


By Georcr E, SARGENT, author of ‘The Story of a Pocket Bible,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. cloth boards, 








THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO PHILEMON. 


An Expcsition for English Readers. By the Rev. A. H. DrysDALE, M.A., of Rochdale, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


HOME WORKERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


By Miss E. J. Wuarecy, author of ‘‘ How to answer Objections to Revealed Religion,” etc. Feap. 8vo, 15. 6d. cloth boards. 














THINGS TOUCHING THE KING. 


A Selection of Texts arranged for a Year. Neatly printed in Coloured Ink. Square 16mo, 1s. 4d. cloth boards, 











HARRISON WEIR’S PICTURES OF BIRDS. 


With large Coloured Plates from Original Drawings. Comprising Nos. 17 to 20 of the Shilling Toy-Books. Handsomely bound, 
with side in Gold and Colours. Quarto. 5s. cloth boards, é 


THE OLDEST FISHERMAN IN THE WORLD, 


and other Stories, New Series of large type books for Working People. No. 6. With Illustrations, 1s, cloth boards. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 


New Series of large type bcoks for Working People. No. 7. With Illustrations. 1s. cloth boards, 














NOW READY, 
The Child’s Companion and Juvenile Instructor Annual for 1879. 


With a Fine Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous superior Ilustrations by well-known Artists. 15. 6d. in ornamental cover ; 25 
cloth boards, with Coloured Embossed Design on side ; 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 





The Tract Magazine and Christian Miscellany, | The Cottager and Artisan. Profusely Illustrated. 
with Frontispiece and other Wood Engravings. Full of An appropriate Volume for Working People in Town and 
interesting and instructive Reading in good type. Is. 6d. Country. Is. 6d. in cover printed in Oil Colours ; 25. 6d. 
cloth boaids ; 2s. gilt edges. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The Child’s Companion Almanack for 1880, with | The People's Almanack for 1880. One Penny. | 
Daily Acrostic Texts and Bible Readings, and a Imperial 8vo, Eight large Page Engravings. Containing 
variety of Useful and Interesting Reading, profusely Illus- matters necessary to be known by all Classes. Specially 
trated with high-class Engravings, and handsome Coloured adapted for localisation by Purchasers printing their owm 
Front Page. One Penny. wrapper. 








LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
And of all Booksellers. 














B &K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, CITY, 
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IMPORTANT TO LECTURERS. 
COLOURED DIAGRAMS AND PICTURES. 


The following Diagrams (formerly published by the Working Men’s Educational Union) are printed on 
strong cloth, size 3ft. by 4ft. each, and are specially adapted for use in Lecture Halls, School-Rooms, Mission 
Rooms, etc. They are boldly printed and appropriately coloured, so as to be clearly seen at a distance, and 


they can be conveniently rolled or folded for carrying from place to place. Detailed Lists may be had on 
application. 
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Map of Palestine, 6s. ; and Panoramic View of Jerusalem, 12s. 


FRAMES FOR HANGING DIAGRAMS, 3s. EACH. 
¢ 
EYELETS ADDED TO DIAGRAMS TO ORDER, FROM 6p. UPWARDS PER SET OF DIAGRAMS, ACCORDING TO NUMBER 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
56, PATERNOSTER Row; 65, St. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD ; AND 164, PICCADILLY, | 
May be had through any Bookseller, 


LONDON : 
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AUSTRALIAN VEGETATION (VICTORIA). 





